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REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston: 

Gentlemen,  —  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
as  my  Twenty-fourth  Report,  the  Twelfth  of  the  semi¬ 
annual  series. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  half-year  I  have  made  about 
six  hundred  visits  to  the  different  schools.  All  of  the 
Primary  Schools  were  visited  once,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  more  than  once.  I  have  no  rule  as  to 
the  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  a  visit.  When  I 
enter  a  school-room,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
remain  an  hour  or  five  minutes.  The  length  of  the  visit 
depends  on  circumstances.  My  aim  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  things,  —  to  see 
the  school  in  its  normal  state.  Then  I  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  has  been  attempted,  and  what  has  been  done, 
by  the  teacher,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  the  spii’it, 
style,  manner,  and  method  of  the  processes  which  are 
carried  on.  And,  finally,  if  there  is  time,  and  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  render  it  desirable,  I  conduct  some 
exercise,  or  say  something  to  the  pupils,  or  throw  out 
some  hints  or  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
teacher.  Everywhere  the  teachers  invite  friendly  criti- 
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cisms  and  advice,  and  tliis  they  are  the  more  inclined  to 
do  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
merits  are  duly  appreciated. 

On  the  30th  of  January  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Primary  Teachers  was  held  at  the  Normal  Hall. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  were  present;  the  absentees 
rendered  satisfactory  excuses.  All  were  requested  to 
write  me  stating  whether  they  were  present,  adding  such 
remarks  and  suggestions  and  making  such  inquiries 
respecting  the  wants  and  interests  of  their  schools,  as 
should  seem  to  them  proper  or  desirable.  Many  of  the 
communications  received  in  compliance  with  this  request 
were  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  evincing  good 
judgment,  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  work,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher’s  office. 
Several  members  of  the  Committee  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  two  or  three  of  them,  by  their  well-timed 
and  eloquent  addresses,  greatly  pleased  and  encouraged 
the  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  these  meetings,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  members  of  the  Committee  who  have  attended 
them,  it  is  my  purpose  to  hold  them  more  frequently  in 
the  future. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
From  year  to  year  I  can  see  a  steady  and  constant 
progress,  both  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  instruction 
and  in  the  character  of  the  discipline.  And  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  did  not  recommend  the  plan 
of  extending  the  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Masters 
over  these  schools  because  I  considered  them  in  a  bad 
condition,  or  their  teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
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unfaithful  to  their  trust.  I  know  that  these  schools  are 
doing  well,  and  I  have  not  words  to  express  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  contemplating  what  is  doing  in  a  vast  majority  of 
them.  But  while  I  feel  confident  of  the  present  good 
condition  of  these  schools,  as  a  whole,  I  am  equally 
confident  that  they  would  becdme  still  better,  if  the 
proposed  plan  of  placing  them  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Grammar  Masters  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Mason  is  doing  an  admirable  work  in  these 
schools  in  teaching  vocal  music.  Wherever  he  enters  a 
school,  and  gives  the  pupils  a  lesson,  he  affords  a  model 
for  the  imitation  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  all  teaching 
exercises.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  results 
of  his  labors  in  different  schools  and  districts,  owing 
solely  to  the  different  degrees  of  interest  with  which  the 
teachers  enter  into  his  views  and  plans  of  teaching. 
Some  teachers  erroneously  imagine  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  towards  carrying  forward  music  in  their 
schools,  —  that  Mr.  Mason  is  to  do  all,  and  so  while 
he  is  engaged  in  giving  lessons  to  show  them  how 
the  exercises  should  be  conducted,  they  are  engaged  in 
conversation,  or  otherwise  occupied.  But  this  will  all 
be  remedied  in  due  time.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe 
that  those  teachers  who  sing  the  best,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  the  best  singing  in 
their  schools.  It  is  those  who  are  the  most  truly  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  earnest  teachers.  In  some  schools,  where 
the  teachers  cannot  sing  at  all,  the  pupils  sing  well. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
pupils  in  each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  March,  I860,  and  the  average  number  to  each 
school  in  the  respective  districts  : 
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Districts. 

No.  of 

Schools. 

Sent  to 

Gr.  Sch. 

No.  to  a 

School. 

Districts. 

No.  of 

Schools. 

Sent  to 

Gr.  Sch. 

No.  to  a 

School. 

Adams . 

8 

70 

8.7 

Hancock  .... 

19 

110 

5.7 

Bigelow . 

13 

137 

10.5 

Lawrence . . . 

17 

155 

9.1 

Bowditch  . . . 

10 

46 

4.6 

Lincoln . 

13 

111 

8.5 

Bowdoin  .... 

8 

62 

8.5 

Lyman . 

10 

62 

6.2 

Boylston. . . . 

14 

79 

5.6 

Mayhew . 

10 

73 

7.3 

Brimmer.. .. 

16 

142 

8.8 

Phillips . 

9 

47 

5.2 

Chapman. . . . 

10 

63 

6.3 

Prescott . 

7 

13 

1.8 

Dwight . 

6 

59 

9.8 

Quincy . 

17 

116 

6.8 

Eliot . 

17 

104 

6.1 

Wells . 

12 

91 

7.5 

Everett . 

10 

72 

7.2 

Winthrop  . . . 

14 

111 

7.9 

Franklin  .... 

17 

142 

8.3 

Training .... 

3 

12 

4.0 

The  statistics  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  exhibited 
in  the  accompanying  tables.  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
per  cent  of  attendance  was  ninety-four  and  six-tenths. 
This  is  certainly  as  high  an  average  as  ought  to  be 
expected,  but  I  could  wish  that  the  schools  might  have 
a  little  more  uniformity  of  percentage  of  attendance. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  difference  of  about  six 
per  cent  attendance  between  the  schools  at  the  top  of 
the  scale  and  those  at  the  bottom.  This  is  not  a  very 
wide  range  of  difference,  but  it  is  greater  than  ought  to 
exist  constantly  beween  particular  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  provided  the  mode  of  keeping  the  records  is  the 
same  in  all  schools  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  Regu¬ 
lations.  The  probability  is  that  a  few  schools  expend 
rather  too  much  effort  on  attendance,  while  about  the 
same  number  expend  rather  too  little.  The  statistics  of 
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tardiness  are  not  reported  to  this  office,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be.  Most  of  the  masters, 
certainly,  if  not  all,  require  their  assistants  to  report  to 
them  their  cases  of  tardiness,  and  take  all  needed  pains 
to  secure  punctuality  of  attendance. 

Although  I  am  happy  to  give  my  testimony  to  the 
great  general  excellence  of  these  schools,  I  cannot  hon¬ 
estly  say  there  is  no  room  for  improvement.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  in  them  more  of  teaching  and  less  of  the 
mere  hearing  of  recitations,  especially  in  the  lower 
classes.  Tasks  are  good ;  but  there  are  other  good 
things  besides.  We  must  understand  that  a  school 
wholly  devoted  to  task  work,  and  the  memorizing  of 
text-books,  cannot  be  a  first-rate  school.  All  the  high 
pressure,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  injuring  the  girls  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  schools,  of  all  grades,  results  from  the 
attempt  to  learn  things  that  had  better  not  be  learned 
at  all,  —  certainly  not  in  the  way  they  are  learned. 
Writing  and  spelling  occupy  much  of  the  time  in  the 
high  division  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  I  can  see  no 
real  necessity  for  this.  With  all  our  facilities  for  teach¬ 
ing,  these  branches  ought  to  be  learned  sufficiently  well 
before  the  pupils  reach  the  graduating  class.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  masters  were  not  chained  to 
the  first  divisions  of  their  schools. 

Professor  Monroe  is  making  excellent  progress  in  his 
department.  He  is  teaching,  so  far  as  he  can,  the 
graduating  classes,  and  all  the  teachers  in  both  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools ;  and,  besides  this,  he  is 
inspecting  the  processes  of  the  teachers  iu  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  system  to  their  respective  classes.  It  seems 
particularly  desirable  that  he  should  extend  his  teach- 
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mg  to  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools.  We  cannot 
well  overrate  the  value  of  his  instruction  in  our  schools. 

The  Training  School  is  doing  a  good  work.  The 
graduates  are  doing  well.  They  bring  to  the  work  of 
teaching  a  professional  enthusiasm  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  business,  which  are  not  often  found  in  young 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  such  a 
training.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  quite  the 
readiness  on  the  part  of  Committees  and  masters  to 
encourage  the  graduates  by  giving  them  a  trial,  which 
ought  to  be  expected.  The  Primary  model  depart¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  three  schools,  is  in  all  respects 
successful.  The  pupils  sent  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
passed  an  excellent  examination,  and  parents  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  patronize 
Private  Schools,  are  sending  in  their  children.  Its 
influence  as  a  school  of  observation  for  our  Primary 
teachers,  who  are  constantly  visiting  it,  is  eminently 
beneficial.  No  teacher  who  possesses  even  the  smallest 
degree  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  can,  after  witness¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  in  those  schools,  go  back  to  her 
own  school  and  continue  contentedly  in  the  dry,  dull 
routine  method  which  in  former  times  characterized 
Primary  School  instruction.  It  is  but  just  to  mention, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  Primary  Schools  in  Poplar 
Street  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  as  schools  of  observation. 

SUPEKVISION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  recommended  to 
the  Board  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  supervision  and  management  of  our  schools. 
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The  plan  consists  substantially  of  a  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  by  making  them 
principals  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  as  well  as  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  relieving 
them  to  some  extent  from  the  immediate  instruction  of 
the  first  division,  to  which  they  are  now  too  exclusively 
confined.  This  recommendation  was  the  result  of  many 
years’  experience  and  observation  in  connection  with  our 
schools.  It  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  impor¬ 
tant  changes  which  the  system  has  undergone  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  a  remedy  for  previous 
remedies,  and  it  is  only  by  wisely  applying  remedy  to 
remedy,  successively,  that  we  secure  real  progress.  It 
has  been  received  with  much  favor  by  judicious  and 
experienced  members  of  the  Board,  —  even  beyond  my 
expectations.  The  Special  Committee  on  the  subject 
has  prepared  and  submitted  an  admirable  and  exhaustive 
report  upon  it,  which  has  been  for  several  months  before 
the  Board.  There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  facts 
and  arguments  presented  in  this  very  able  document, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  orders  accompanying  it 
will  be  adopted  without  alteration  or  amendment.  I 
am  more  confident  and  earnest  in  urging  their  adoption 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  involve  any  additional 
cost  for  instructors  or  buildings,  nor  any  material  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  my  third  semi-annual  report,  the  necessity  of  a 
better  system  of  examining  teachers  was  urged  upon  the 

attention  of  the  Board.  The  points  made  were  these : 
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1.  The  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  man¬ 
aging  a  system  of  Public  Schools  consists  in  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  teachers. 

2.  The  mode  of  examination  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  best,  qualified  candi¬ 
dates,  and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  every  other 
consideration. 

3.  The  system  of  examination  provided  in  our  regula¬ 
tions  is  not  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objects  desired. 

4.  A  radical  change  in  this  respect  is  needed. 

5.  The  plan  recommended  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Standing  Committee  or  a  Board  of  Examiners,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  candidates  for  teachers  of 
every  grade,  the  District  Committees  being  still  permitted 
as  now  to  nominate  all  subordinate  teachers,  their  choice 
being  limited  to  those  candidates  who  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  and  approved  by  the  said  Committee  on  Examina¬ 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Pules  and  Pegulations  to  whom 
these  suggestions  were  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  submitted  orders  for 
the  action  of  the  Board,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Standing  Committee  on  Examinations,  to  consist  of 
twelve  members,  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  the 
delegation  from  each  ward  being  empowered  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  one  of  their  number  whom  they  wish  to  have 
placed  on  the  Committee,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of 
said  Committee  and  its  mode  of  organization.  These 
orders  were  discussed  to  some  extent  in  the  Board,  and 
were  strongly  favored  by  a  large  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  but  they  were  not  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  me  of  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  wholly 
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abandon  the  idea  of  instituting  an  efficient  system  of 
examining  candidates  for  teachers.  And  having  reason 
now  to  believe  that  if  the  orders  were  again  to  come  up 
and  receive  due  consideration,  they  would  be  adopted, 
possibly  with  some  amendment,  I  therefore  venture  to 
hope  that  they  will,  at  some  favorable  opportunity, 
be  brought  forward  for  discussion.  To  my  mind  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  shall  not  derive  the  full  advantage  of 
paying  liberal  salaries,  unless  we  so  regulate  our  mode 
of  selecting  teachers  as  to  invite  the  best  talent  to  the 
competition  for  the  vacancies  to  be  tilled.  That  our 
present  practice  in  this  respect  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  I  think  no  one  will  undertake  to  affirm.  In 
several  districts  there  has  been  no  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  five  or  six  years,  and  perhaps  for 
even  a  longer  period. 

CHECKS  AND  CREDITS. 

In  our  High  Schools,  and  in  most  of  the  classes  in  our 
Grammar  Schools,  the  rank  of  each  pupil  is  kept  by 
means  of  checks  and  credit,  or  marks  for  conduct  and 
recitations;  and  in  estimating  rank,  it  is  usual  to  combine 
the  marks  for  scholarship  with  the  marks  for  deportment. 
There  are  several  objections  to  the  system,  as  at  present 
managed. 

1.  To  mark  for  each  recitation  is  a  great  tax  on  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teacher,  and  diminishes,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  his  direct  teaching  power.  So  far 
as  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  hearer  of  recitations,  so 
far  this  objection  ceases  to  hold  good. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  discriminating  with  sufficient  accu¬ 
racy  to  do  justice  to  the  pupils. 
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3.  The  tendency  of  the  system  to  make  scholars 
superficial,  as  the  reward  or  rank  is  bestowed  for  pass¬ 
ing  the  recitation,  and  not  for  what  is  treasured  up  and 
retained. 

4.  It  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  practise  deception, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  pupils 
yield  to  the  temptation  sooner  or  later. 

5.  Conduct  and  scholarship  are  things  totally  unlike, 
and  to  add  together  the  marks  indicating  these  two  distinct 
classes  of  merit  to  determine  the  sum  total  of  the  merit  of 
a  pupil,  is  a  proceeding  as  irrational  as  that  of  adding  the 
numbers  representing  the  weight  and  height  of  a  pupil  to 
ascertain  the  cubical  measure  of  his  corporeal  figure. 

If  marks  for  scholarship  were  kept  distinct  from  marks 
for  deportment,  we  should  not  have  so  many  cases  where 
pupils,  who  have  ranked  very  high  in  Grammar  Schools, 
make  a  surprising  descent  when  put  to  the  examination 
for  the  High  Schools.  1  have  no  serious  objection  to 
the  ranking  of  pupils  in  a  school  according  to  their 
conduct  alone,  if  their  merits  and  demerits  are  estimated 
with  justice  ;  nor  do  I  object  to  ranking  classes  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  scholarship  alone ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  combine  these  two  totally  dissimilar  ele¬ 
ments  so  as  to  do  justice.  In  support  of  this  position, 
I  am  able  to  cite  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  In  speaking  of 
the  discipline  at  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Everett  says,  it  is  “  the  grand  principle  that  disci¬ 
pline  lias  nothing  to  do  with  college  rank.”  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  he  cites  a  case  “  where  a  young 
man  was  so  notoriously  irregular  in  his  attendance  at 
chapel  that  the  wdiole  body  of  his  college  were  deter- 
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mined  to  send  him  away  for  a  term ;  but,  as  he  was 
expected  to  take  very  high  rank  in  an  approaching 
examination,  they  allowed  him,  in  consideration  of  that, 
to  remain  till  the  examination  was  over,  and  then  forced 
him  to  ‘  go  down  ’  at  once.” 

Some  teachers,  fully  appreciating  these  evils  of  the 
marking  system,  have  adopted  a  substitute  which  has 
many  considerations  to  recommend  it.  This  substitute 
consists  in  determining  the  rank  of  pupils  by  a  series 
of  examinations  at  regular  and  not  very  distant  intervals. 
This  plan  may  have  its  objectionable  features,  though 
none  have  occurred  to  me.  But  it  seems  so  much  better 
than  the  present  incongruous  system  that  I  hope  it  may 
be  fairly  tried.  If  you  examine  a  class  thoroughly  once 
a  month,  ranking  the  members  according  to  the  result, 
and  then  bestow  the  honors  at  the  end  of  the  year 
according  to  the  results  of  the  final  examination,  or 
according  to  the  combined  results  of  all  the  trials,  it  is 
evident  that  the  medals  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to 
the  best  scholars  than  they  are  on  the  present  system. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  abolish  the  Franklin 
medal,  because  we  have  no  legal  right  to  abandon  the 
trust  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  Franklin’s  bequest 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  medal.  But  we  are 
every  year  violating  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that 
trust  by  bestowing  the  medals  for  deportment  and  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  taken  in  connection  with  merit  in 
scholarship,  when  the  terms  of  the  bequest  expressly 
provide  that  the  medals  shall  be  “given  as  honorary 
rewards,”  “for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship ,”  and 
for  nothing  else.  It  may  be  well  to  bestow  honorary 
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rewards  for  good  conduct,  but  they  ought  to  be  kept  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  awarded  for  proficiency  in  learning. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It  appears  by  the  Auditor's  Report  that  the  school-lots 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  City  amount  to  638,540 
square  feet  of  land,  or  above  fourteen  and  two-tliirds 
acres,  and  that  these  lots,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  have 
cost  about  $3,000,000.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
school-houses  and  lots  during  the  past  thirteen  years  has 
been  $123,313.59,  or  about  five  dollars  a  year  for  each 
pupil  belonging  to  all  the  schools.  These  statistics  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  city.  They  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  public  sentiment  here  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  providing  for  school  accommodations  on  a  liberal  scale. 
The  following  summary  affords  a  general  view  of  the  size 
of  the  several  lots,  with  the  capacity  of  the  buildings 
standing  upon  them,  counting  fifty-six  seats  for  each 
Primary  and  Grammar  School-room,  exclusive  of  halls 
and  recitation-rooms,  and  forty  for  each  school-room  in 
the  High  School  buildings.  The  City  Engineer  has 
made  accurate  surveys  and  measurements  of  all  the 
school  lots  belonging  to  the  city.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained,  he  has  drawn  elegant  plans  of  these  lots  on  a 
scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  each  being  on  a  large  sheet, 
showing  everything  located  on  the  ground,  including 
buildings,  steps,  and  fences,  and  exhibiting  the  location 
of  the  adjoining  lots  and  buildings,  with  the  names  of 
their  proprietors.  The  streets  and  passage-ways  on 
which  the  lots  are  situated  are  laid  down,  with  then- 
respective  widths.  These  plans  are  to  be  bound  and 
kept  for  reference  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Buildings  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  both  for  the 
present  and  future,  if  these  plans  could  be  engraved  on 
a  small  scale  and  inserted  in  our  Annual  Report. 

BUILDINGS  FOE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Latin  and  English  High,  Bedford  Street,  1844.  Lot  14,237 
feet ;  a  story  added  in  1863  ;  4  stories  ;  2  halls  ;  12  school-rooms, 
and  500  seats. 

Girls’  High  and  Normal,  Mason  Street,  1848,  built  for  a 
Boy’s  Grammar  School.  Lot  5,962  feet ;  additions  in  1862,  includ¬ 
ing  6,643  feet  of  land;  whole  lot  12,605  feet;  one  part  3  stories, 
the  other  2  stories  ;  1  hall ;  10  school-rooms. 


BUILDINGS  FOE  GEAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 

Adams,  East  Boston,  Sumner  Street,  1856.  Lot  14,100  feet ;  5 
stories  including  a  basement ;  hall  and  18  school-rooms  ;  hot-air 
furnaces. 

Bigelow,  South  Boston,  Fourth  Street,  1849-50.  Lot  12,660 
feet ;  4  stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot  air  furnaces. 

Bowhutch,  South  Street,  1861-62.  Lot  12,006  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  committee-room  in  basement ;  hot-air 
furnaces ;  Robinson’s  ventilators. 

Bowdoin,  Myrtle  Street,  1848.  Lot  4,892  feet ;  3  stories  ;  no 
hall ;  6  school-rooms,  6  recitation-rooms  ;  each  school-room  accom¬ 
modates  the  pupils  taught  by  2  teachers  ;  double  desks  ;  hot-air 
furnaces. 

Boylston,  Fort  Hill,  1852-3.  Lot  8,204  feet ;  3  stories ;  hall 
and  10  rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Brimmer,  Common  Street,  1843,  story  added  in  1859.  Lot  11,- 
097  feet ;  4  stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Chapman,  East  Boston,  Eutaw  Street,  1849-50.  Lot  13,040  feet ; 
3  stories ;  hall  and  10  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 
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Dwight,  Springfield  Street,  1857.  Lot  19,125  feet;  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms ;  basement  on  a  level  with  yard  used  as 
play-ground ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Eliot,  North  Bennet  Street,  1859-60.  Lot  11,077  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Everett,  Northampton  Street,  1860.  Lot  32,409  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Franklin,  Ringgold  Street,  1859.  Lot  16,439  feet;  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  basement  on  a  level  with  yard  and  used 
as  play-ground  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Old  Franklin,  Washington  Street,  1845.  Lot  15,073  feet ;  3 
stories;  hot-air  furnaces;  occupied  by  branch  of  Quincy  school, 
and  also  for  ward  room. 

Hancock,  Richmond  Place,  1847.  Lot  15,958  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Lawrence,  South  Boston,  Third  Street,  1856.  Lot  14,343 
feet ;  4  stories ;  hall  and  1 4  school-rooms  ;  basement  on  a  level 
with  yard,  and  used  as  play-ground  ;  steam-heating  apparatus. 

Lincoln,  South  Boston,  Broadway,  1859.  Lot  17,560  feet;  4 
stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Lyman,  East  Boston,  Meridian  Street,  1846.  Lot  13,616  feet ; 
3  stories  ;  no  hall ;  school-rooms  and  recitation-rooms. 

Mayliew,  Hawkins  Street,  1846,  since  re-modelled.  Lot  9,625 
feet ;  3  stories  ;  hall  and  10  rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Phillips,  Phillips  Street,  1861-62.  Lot  11,190  feet;  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Prescott,  East  Boston,  1‘rescott  Street,  1865.  Lot  40,000  feet ; 
3  stories;  hall  and  16  school-rooms;  steam-heating  apparatus. 

Quincy,  Tyler  Street,  1859-60.  Lot  11,766  feet;  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Wells,  Blossom  Street,  1833.  Lot  6,890  feet;  3  stories;  hall 
occupied  by  two  classes,  and  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Winthrop,  Tremont  Street,  1854-55.  Lot  15,078  feet;  4 
stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms ;  hot-air  furnaces. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Districts. 

Names. 

Locations. 

Size  of  Lots. 

Rooms. 

Adams . 

Oliver 

Sumner  Street 

2,260  feet 

2 

a 

W ebster 

Webster  “ 

5,040 

1 1 

6 

Bigelow . 

Hawes 

Broadway 

7,383 

ii 

8 

ii 

Ticknor 

Washington  Yil. 

12,041 

ii 

12 

Bowditch . 

Dawes 

High-street  PI. 

3,940 

it 

6 

il 

Armstrong 

Belcher  Lane 

1,639 

ii 

2 

a 

Mackintosh 

Purchase  Place 

1,043 

ii 

2 

Bowdoin . 

Winchell 

Blossom  Street 

5,055 

i  i 

3 

ii 

Sharp 

Andei'son  Street. 

5  )533 

il 

6 

ii 

Smith 

Joy  Street 

2,108 

ti 

2 

Boylston . 

Mackintosh 

No.  1  Lane  PI.  ) 

4,507 

it 

4 

ii 

ii 

No.  2  “  5 

4 

a 

May 

Washington  Sq. 

4.000 

it 

6 

Brimmer . 

Bailey 

Newbern  Place 

1,669 

ii 

3 

ti 

Wisner 

Warren  Street 

3,047 

ii 

6 

il 

Unnamed 

Way  Street 

2,500 

il 

3 

Chapman . 

Tappan 

Lexington  Street 

3,777 

ii 

3 

Li 

Webb 

Porter  Street 

7.500 

ii 

6 

Dwight . 

Dwight 

Rutland  Street 

7,830 

li 

0 

Eliot . 

Pormort 

Snelling  Place 

4,799 

ii 

6 

it 

a 

Freeman 

li 

Charter  Street,  ) 
Rear  Charter  St.  ) 

5,233 

ii 

4 

3 

it 

Ware 

N.  Bennet  Street 

6,790 

ii 

4 

Eyerett . 

Rice 

Concord  Street 

10,773 

li 

12 

Franklin . 

Andrews 

Genesee  Street 

5,418 

il 

3 

it 

Wait 

Suffolk  Street 

10,922 

ii 

8 

a 

Cook 

Groton  Street 

4,560 

ii 

6 

Hancock . 

Cheever 

Thacher  Street 

1,988 

il 

3 

it 

LTnnamed 

N.  Margin  Street 

1,655 

ii 

2 

a 

Thurston 

Hanover  Street 

2,508 

ii 

3 

a 

Unnamed 

Bennet  Avenue 

1,583 

ii 

2 

a 

Ingraham 

Sheafe  Street 

2.347 

li 

3 

a 

Unnamed 

Cooper  Street 

4,743 

ti 

4 

a 

ii 

Hanover  Avenue 

1.860 

ii 

3 

Lawrence  .... 

Parkman 

Silver  Street 

5,382 

ii 

6 

a 

Mather 

Broadway 

10,132 

i  l 

10 

Lincoln . 

Tuckerman 

City  Point 

6,000 

a 

6 

it 

Simonds 

Rear  Hawes  Hall 

4,018 

a 

3 

Lyman  . 

Austin 

Paris  Street 

4,693 

a 

6 

Mathew . 

Baldwin 

Chardon  Place 

6,139 

a 

6 

a 

Unnamed 

S.  Margin  Street 

1,587 

a 

2 

66 

Li 

Hanover  Street 

4,890 

1 1 

3 

PinLLIPS . 

Grant 

Phillips  Street 

3,742 

a 

4 

Quincy . 

Guild 

East  Street 

13,549 

“ 

12 

it 

Unnamed 

East  Street  PI. 

2,743 

a 

4 

Wells . 

l  i 

Wall  Street 

3,645 

a 

6 

it 

ii 

Poplar  Street 

6,040 

a 

6 

Wlnthrop  .... 

Savage 

Harrison  Avenue 

5,550 

a 

4 

a 

Shurtleff 

Tyler  Street 

3,900 

i  t 

6 

a 

Pierpont 

Hudson  Street 

3,840 

a 

4 

3 
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For  several  years  past  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  [of  the  City  Council],  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  acting  under  their  direction,  have 
been  very  prompt  and  liberal  in  making  all  needed 
repairs,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the  buildings,  with 
their  appurtenances,  are  in  excellent  order.  The  yards 
are  well  paved  with  bricks,  the  fences  are  substantial 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  various  school-rooms, 
halls  and  entries  are  kept  well  supplied  with  paint,  var¬ 
nish  and  whitewash.  The  furniture  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  is  of  the  best  description,  and  most  of  it, 
through  the  care  of  the  teachers,  has  been  kept  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  buildings  enumerated 
in  the  summary  given  above,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  seated  with  single  desks  and  chairs,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  sittings  contained  in  them  amounting  to  upwards 
of  30,000. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston  has  no  legal  power 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  school-houses,  or 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  that  purpose.  The  City 
Charter  places  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council,  and  with  it  the  control  of  all  repairs  and  altera¬ 
tions  of  school  premises,  and  the  care  of  the  same,  and 
the  furnishing  of  fuel  and  all  other  supplies,  except  such 
as  properly  come  under  the  head  of  apparatus  for 
instruction.  The  School  Committee  is  invested  with 
authority  to  contract  with  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries, 
and  to  manage  all  matters  relating  to  instruction.  Here 
the  power  of  the  School  Board  ends,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  may  provide  temporary  accommodations 
for  schools,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  furnished,  while 
the  City  Council  has  full  power  in  respect  to  the  location 
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and  erection  of  school-houses,  and  in  respect  to  the  size, 
style  and  plans  of  the  same.  This  double-headed  system 
of  control  has  obvious  disadvantages.  But  it  is  due  to 
the  City  Council  to  say  that  the  School  Board  has  had 
little  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  means  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  schools  with  efficiency  and  success.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  some  instances  money  has  been  voted  for 
school  accommodations  quite  freely  enough.  Latterly, 
indeed,  the  question  has  been,  not  whether  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  are  sufficiently  liberal,  but  what  is 
the  most  economical  and  judicious  way  of  expending  the 
money  voted.  And  this  brings  me  directly  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  for  which  this  topic  has  now  been  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  new  buildings  ought  not  to  be  erected 
while  there  are  available  accommodations  unoccupied. 
Sometimes,  by  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  pupils 
between  different  districts,  the  erection  of  a  building 
may  be  postponed  or  rendered  wholly  unnecessary,  with¬ 
out  any  serious  inconvenience.  Except  in  case  of  the 
very  youngest  pupils,  it  matters  little  whether  a  school- 
house  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  more  or  less  distant.  When, 
therefore,  any  building  becomes  crowded,  it  should  be 
relieved  by  sending  pupils  to  other  buildings  until  all 
within  reasonable  distance  are  fully  occupied,  before 
plans  for  additional  buildings  are  projected.  In  my 
Tenth  Be  port  I  showed  that  while  we  were  occupying 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Primary  school-rooms,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  was  only  sufficient  to  fill  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rooms.  In  1860,  the  average 
number  of  Primary  pupils  to  a  room  was  precisely  equal 
to  the  maximum  number  prescribed  in  the  regulations, 
namely,  ffty-six.  The  consequence  was  that  although 
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we  then  instructed  a  larger  number  of  pupils  of  this 
grade  than  we  now  do,  the  number  of  teachers  then 
employed  in  the  Primary  Schools  was  thirty-seven  less. 
And  still  the  schools  were  not  unreasonably  crowded, 
except,  perhaps,  temporarily  in  a  few  cases.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  my  mind  that  a  just  economy  requires  that  we 
should  keep  up  the  numbers  in  our  schools  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  required  standard.  This  may  be  done  by 
transferring  teachers  from  those  sections  of  the  city 
where  population  is  diminishing  to  those  where  it  is 
increasing,  instead  of  creating  new  schools  in  the  latter, 
while  those  in  the  former  are  still  kept  in  operation  with 
greatly  reduced  numbers.  If  the  very  considerable  sum 
which  might  be  thus  saved  were  judiciously  appropriated 
to  the  increase  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  it  would  tend 
very  materially  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction. 

The  location  of  school-houses  is  another  matter  which 
may  very  properly  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  desirable,  of  course,  that 
the  school-house  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  from  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  drawn.  But 
some  persons  seem  to  consider  it  the  one  essential  thing 
in  school  architecture  to  locate  the  building  in  the  exact 
geographical  centre  of  the  territory  to  be  accommodated, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  the  spot  in  other 
respects.  The  interests  of  many  schools  have  been 
sacrificed  to  this  absurd  notion.  In  country  districts,  we 
see  its  practical  illustration  in  the  school-houses  perched 
upon  bleak  sand  hills  or  planted  in  swampy  hollows.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our  schools  have  suffered 
not  a  little  from  the  operation  of  this  idea.  "Wherever 
a  school-house  is  located,  it  should,  at  all  events,  have 
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good  surroundings.  —  that  is,  it  should  be  in  a  good 
neighborhood ;  the  best  attainable  in  respect  to  morals, 
health,  quietness,  and  taste.  The  point  I  would  make 
is  that  such  requisites  as  these  are  far  more  important 
than  the  saving  of  a  few  rods  of  distance  to  be  travelled 
over  by  pupils.  My  idea  of  the  true  policy  in  this 
business  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  selection  which  has 
been  made  of  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Berkley  and  New¬ 
bury  streets  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  our  Girls’ 
High  and  Normal  School.  The  location  fixed  upon  may 
be  a  little  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  population  of 
the  city,  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  compensated 
by  its  superior  desirableness  in  every  other  respect. 

After  much  study  and  many  efforts,  we  seem  to  have 
settled  some  important  points  in  building  school-houses, 
such  as  the  mode  of  seating,  the  providing  of  a  separate 
school-room  for  each  teacher,  and  the  proper  model  of 
such  rooms  as  to  size,  arrangements,  and  the  essentials 
of  the  clothes-rooms  connected  with  the  school-rooms. 
In  these  particulars  our  more  recent  school-houses  are 
as  good  as  could  be  desired.  In  a  pamphlet  by  G.  P. 
Randall,  an  accomplished  architect  in  Chicago,  contain¬ 
ing  plans  in  perspective  of  several  noble  school-houses 
which  have  recently  been  erected  iu  the  Northwestern 
States,  —  a  document  well  calculated  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  extraordinary  educational  enterprise  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  —  I  find  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  arrangements  of  school-rooms  : 

“  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  practical  edu¬ 
cators  that  a  single  room,  large  enough  to  seat  from 
fifty  to  sixty-five  scholars,  and  exclusively  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher,  is  better 
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than  a  larger  room,  with  recitation  rooms  and  assistant 
teachers.  I  make  designs  for  them  both  ways,  but 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  with  the  large 
room  and  recitation  rooms  attached.  As  I  am  generally 
instructed  in  this  matter,  it  follows  that  teachers  are 
almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  single  room 
system  is  the  best ;  and  it  is  the  system  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  of  Chicago  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.” 

The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the 
Quincy  Grammar  school-house,  in  this  city,  erected  in 
1847-48,  the  plans  and  description  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Barnard’s  School  Architecture.  Another 
feature  of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so 
generally  imitated,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  ultimately 
come  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  element  in  every 
Grammar  School-house,  namely, —  a  hall  large  enough  to 
seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in  the  sevei  al 
school-rooms.  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating 
and  warming,  we  are  still  unsettled.  Within  the  past 
twenty  years  there  have  been  three  radical  changes  made 
in  the  mode  of  heating  our  Primary  school-houses.  First, 
the  old-fashioned  coal  stove  gave  place  to  Clark’s  venti¬ 
lating  stove.  Subsequently  this  stove  gradually  went  out 
of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinary  cylinder  coal  stove 
was  substituted.  Lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed 
and  hot-air  furnaces  introduced.  The  High  School 
buildings  are  heated  with  hot-air  furnaces ;  and  nineteen 
of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  heated  in  the  same 
way,  while  two  are  furnished  with  different  systems  of 
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steam-heating  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the 
buildings  have  Emerson’s  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct 
for  each  room,  furnished  with  two  registers,  one  near  the 
ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor.  Robinson’s  system  has 
been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary  building ; 
the  Normal  Hall  is  furnished  with  the  Archimedean 
system,  and  the  Prescott  School  with  Feed's  caps.  To 
furnish  school-rooms  in  large  and  high  buildings  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of  the  requisite  temperature 
and  humidity,  for  health  and  comfort,  is  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt, 
towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  upon  it, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  science  and  the  light  of  expe¬ 
rience,  until  satisfactory  results  are  reached. 

The  question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  stories  in 
height  to  which  a  school-house  should  he  carried  has 
caused  some  discussion  amongst  us.  Nearly  all  the 
Grammar  school-houses  are  at  least  four  stories  high. 
Several  are  practically  five  stories  in  height,  as  they 
have  their  play-ground  on  a  level  with  the  basement. 
There  can  be  hut  one  argument  thought  of  in  favor  of 
carrying  school-buildings  up  to  this  great  height,  and 
that  is  the  argument  of  economy.  As  sky  costs  nothing, 
the  expense  of  a  building  four  stories  high  is  less  than 
one  of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three  stories 
high.  But  a  school-house  is  never  truly  economical 
unless  it  meets  the  requirements  of  health,  convenience 
and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  the  four-story  plan  is 
decidedly  objectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
be  wholly  and  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore  a  large 
and  fine  building  has  been  erected  for  a  Girls’  High 
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School.  This  edifice  is  only  two  stories  high.  There  is 
in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories  high 
occupied  by  a  school  of  the  same  description.  This 
school-house  is  considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  build  one  to  take  its  place  which  shall  be  only  two 
stories  high.  In  this  particular  the  educational  policy  of 
Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our  own  city, 
and  more  truly  economical.  Our  new  Primary  school- 
houses  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three  stories  high, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously 
think  of  carrying  one  to  a  greater  height. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite 
idea  of  what  a  school-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size, 
arrangements,  proportion  and  seating.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  step  gained.  But  what  should  he  the  standard 
number  o  f  rooms  for  a  building  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  very  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of 
our  schools,  and  it  deserves  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Board.  In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I 
do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School  buildings,  which 
constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  By  referring  to  the 
preceding  list  of  school-houses,  it  will  be  seen  that 
fourteen  school-rooms  is  the  number  contained  in  each  of 
the  more  recent  buildings,  excepting  that  of  the  Prescott 
School,  which  has  sixteen.  The  former  number  of  rooms 
will  accommodate  about  800  pupils  and  the  latter  900. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Prescott  school-house,  the  latest 
on  the  list,  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred  more 
pupils  than  could  be  seated  in  any  one  of  the  very  large 
buildings  which  had  been  previously  erected.  Now,  in 
view  of  our  system  of  classification,  the  course  of  study 
required,  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  promoted,  the  man- 
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agement  in  respect  to  graduation,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  work  of  instruction  to  teachers  of  different  sexes  and 
grades,  —  considering  these  circumstances,  and  looking 
back  upon  the  operation  of  the  schools  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  master  averaged  about 
one-third  as  high  as  it  now  does,  to  my  mind  it  is  clear 
that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  our  schools  is  a 
had  tendency.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  send  a  child  to  one  of  our  schools  of  the 
smallest  size  rather  than  to  one  of  the  largest.  It  is 
true,  in  general,  that  a  large  school  may  be  more  efficient 
and  economical  than  a  small  one.  But  there  must  be  a 
limit  somewhere.  It  is  certain  that  a  school  may  be  too 
large  as  well  as  too  small.  In  some  cities  the  schools 
are  too  small,  in  others  they  are  too  large.  There  are 
two  objections  to  small  schools ;  first,  the  expense  of 
salaries  sufficient  to  secure  first-rate  principals,  —  and 
without  such  principals  you  can  never  have  superior 
schools  ;  and,  second,  they  cannot  be  perfectly  classified, 
and  so  the  teaching  power  cannot  be  applied  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you  increase  the  size 
of  a  school,  conducted  on  our  present  plan,  you  diminish 
the  chances  which  a  pupil  has  to  get  through  the  school 
and  graduate  at  a  suitable  age.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
schools  might  not  he  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obviate  this  objection,  but  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  which 
it  would  inevitably  encounter,  is  a  consummation  rather 
to  be  desired  than  expected.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  change  the  organization  so  as  to  adapt  it 
to  the  largest  sized  building,  it  seems  to  me  wiser  and 
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more  practicable  to  adapt  the  size  of  the  buildings  here¬ 
after  erected  to  the  organization  as  it  now  exists. 

But  besides  the  radical  objection  to  the  size  of  the 
largest  buildings  already  stated,  there  are  others  of 
grave  importance.  One  of  these  is  its  tendency  to 
keep  large  and  numerous  “  school  colonies,”  so  called, 
in  poor  and  unfit  accommodations.  Ever  since  the 
large  schools  have  been  in  fashion,  we  have  had  almost 
continually  large  colonies,  or  branches  of  one  or  more 
Grammar  Schools,  stowed  away  in  rented  rooms,  where 
the  pupils  suffer  many  inconveniences  and  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  Chapman  School  had  colonies  scattered 
about  in  different  buildings  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
before  it  was  relieved  by  the  erection  of  the  Prescott 
house.  There  are  still  at  this  very  time  eight  of  our 
Grammar  Schools  with  colonies  of  this  description 
attached,  comprising  twenty-five  divisions,  with  pupils 
enough  to  make  three  good-sized  Grammar  Schools. 
The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  plain  enough.  It  is 
found  in  the  policy  of  building  very  large  school- 
houses.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  justify  the 
great  expense  of  erecting  one  of  these  colossal  edifices, 
there  must  be  a  large  surplus  of  pupils  in  a  given 
locality.  To  furnish  these  colonies  with  better  accom¬ 
modations,  it  has  been  proposed,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
to  erect  buildings  for  their  special  nse,  thus  making 
them  permanent  branch-schools  —  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease,  and  tending  only  to  aggravate  and  per¬ 
petuate  all  the  evils  of  over-grown  schools.  The  true 
and  effectual  remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  keeping  in 
operation  so  many  colonies  outside  the  regular  school 
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organization,  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  limiting  the 
size  of  our  buildings  to  reasonable  dimensions. 

There  is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  been  too  little  regarded.  It  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  it  involves  of  bringing  together,  to  make  up 
the  schools,  the  most  diverse  and  heterogeneous  materi¬ 
als.  I  know  this  is  an  extremely  delicate  subject  to 
touch  upon,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  therefore  I  shall  venture  to  throw  out  some 
suggestions  upon  it,  and  take  the  risk  of  having  both  my 
motives  and  my  judgment  condemned.  My  sympathies 
naturally  lean  very  strongly  to  the  indigent  classes  who 
are  struggling  to  better  then  condition.  But  I  remem- 
ber  that  the  image  of  Justice  is  pictured  to  us  with 
bandaged  eyes,  to  symbolize  her  impartiality.  The 
just  rights  of  all  classes  should  be  equally  regarded  ;  and 
while  we  are  anxious  to  proride  every  needed  facility 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  who  pay  taxes  so  largely  and 
liberally  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  I  think  that 
Beacon  Hill  should  be  just  as  well  provided  for  as  Fort 
Hill.  But  if  you  build  a  school-house  large  enough  to 
accommodate  both  localities,  and  require  the  parents 
to  send  then  children  to  that  one  school  or  none,  it 
is  obvious  that  both  sections  are  not  equally  provided 
for.  But  this  supposed  extreme  case  illustrates  the 
kind  of  injustice  we  are  doing,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  all  over  the  city,  by  the  large-school  system. 
I  often  point  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  success  of  our  system  of  common  schools, 
to  the  fact  that  boys  from  the  wealthier  families, 
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and  the  sons  of  the  highest  officials,  are  found  in 
the  same  schools  with  the  child  of  the  African  race, 
and  the  poor  newsboy.  But  I  see  plainly  that  there 
are  necessary  limitations,  even  in  our  intensely  demo¬ 
cratic  community,  in  the  practical  application  of  this 
idea  ot  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  the 
extremes  of  society  in  the  same  school-rooms.  The 
children  of  the  poor  must  go  to  such  schools  as  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  or  not  go  at  all ;  but  if  the  schools 
provided  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  parent,  he 
can  and  will  withdraw  his  children  and  put  them  under 
private  tuition.  You  may  say,  let  him  do  it,  then. 
That  is  not  my  way  of  disposing  of  the  matter.  I  hold 
to  the  great  principle  that  public  schools  should  not  only 
he  free  to  all,  but  that  they  should  be  made  good  enough 
for  all,  so  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  children  of  all 
classes  may  attend  them.  To  this  end  the  schools 
must  he  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  this  country  by  copy¬ 
ing  the  British  system  of  caste  schools,  which  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  laboring  classes,  the  middling 
classes  and  the  aristocracy,  must  each  be  educated  in 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  educational  institutions. 
I  only  mean  to  maintain,  and  this  I  do  maintain  firmly, 
that  the  wealthy  citizen  in  Boston  ought  not  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  Public  School, 
which  he  would  enjoy  incidentally ,  if  the  school-houses 
were  only  kept  within  the  limits  as  to  size  which  a  proper 
regard  to  efficiency  and  true  economy  demands.  To 
illustrate  my  view,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  The  Bowdoin 
School  for  girls  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  size,  and  its 
building  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  in  respect  to  style 
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and  accommodations.  The  Hancock  School  for  girls 
has  a  large  and  good  building,  and  still  there  is  said  to  be 
a  large  surplus  of  pupils  colonized.  Now  if  we  proceed 
to  apply  the  Procrustean  plan  of  uniformity  of  schools  of 
the  larger  size  to  this  case,  regardless  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  I  have  urged,  we  should  consolidate  the 
Bowdoin  and  the  surplus  of  the  Hancock,  provide  for 
them  a  magnificent  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $125,000, 
in  the  centre  of  the  population  to  be  accommodated, 
which  might  fall  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  Chardon 
Street,  and  then  require  all  female  pupils  residing 
in  the  section  included  between  Beacon  and  Bich- 
mond  streets,  amounting  to  a  thousand  in  number, 
to  attend  this  public  school  or  none.  In  my  judgment 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  unjust  and  inexpedient. 
The  effect  would  be  virtually  to  deprive  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  their  just  share  of  the 
advantages  of  public  school  instruction,  for  they  would 
feel  obliged,  under  such  circumstances,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  children  by  private  tuition.  On  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  large  school-house,  we  erect  a  building  suitable 
to  accommodate  the  surplus  of  the  Hancock  and  the 
pupils  residing  in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Bowdoin 
district,  and  then  for  the  Bowdoin  School  locate  a  building 
somewhere  near  Louisburg  Square,  giving  it  the  section 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Myrtle  Street,  and  on  the  south 
by  Boylston  Street,  and  including  the  new  territory  west 
of  the  Public  Garden.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
really  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  result  of  such 
a  plan  would  be  not  only  to  keep  in  the  public  schools 
all  who  now  attend,  and  chive  none  out,  but  to  bring  in 
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a  considerable  class  of  pupils  who  now  attend  private 
schools.  The  latter  case  I  present  only  as  an  illustration 
of  my  views  as  to  school  policy,  not  as  a  change  to  be 
made  at  the  present  time,  for  already  a  new  building  is 
going  up  at  great  expense  to  accommodate  the  surplus 
of  the  Hancock  as  a  branch,  —  a  very  undesirable  provi¬ 
sion,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  —  and  the  present 
Bowdoin  building  is  considered  too  good  to  be  abandoned. 

Having  now  presented  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
policy  of  building  very  large  edifices  for  Grammar 
Schools,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  answer  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  question,  What  should  be  considered  the  standard 
size  for  a  Grammar  school-house  ?  I  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of 
such  a  school  for  the  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
And  in  view  of  the  vast  and  varied  interests  involved 
in  the  management  of  public  education,  it  is  highly 
important  to  understand  what  that  limit  is,  and  to 
make  our  school  architecture  conform  to  it.  This 
principle  is  aptly  illustrated  in  navigation.  The  size 
of  the  vessel  must  be  adapted  to  the  business,  or 
profits  do  not  accrue.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  business  sagacity  of  the  ship  owner  who  should  send 
his  coasting  schooner  to  India,  and  put  his  Indiaman 
to  the  coasting  service  ?  What  steam  is  in  navigation, 
classification  or  grading  is  in  school  economy.  But  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  has  its  natural  limi¬ 
tations,  as  the  experiment  of  the  Great  Eastern  has 
proved.  And  so  has  classification  its  proper  limits,  as 
has  already  been  shown  in  some  over-grown  graded 
schools  which  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  mammoth  steamship.  To  determine  the 
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proper  size  of  a  Grammar  School,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  many  pupils  are  required  to  secure 
a  good  classification,  and  then  adapt  the  size  of  the 
edifice  to  the  accommodation  of  this  number.  To 
ascertain  this  number  is  a  practical  problem.  It  is 
easily  solved  by  experience.  Every  intelligent  educator 
understands  it.  All  would  not  of  course  fix  upon 
exactly  the  same  number,  but  there  would  not  be 
an  essential  difference  of  opinion  among  experts.  The 
able  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  Haven  thinks 
that  both  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades  com¬ 
bined  in  one  organization  in  one  building  require  only 
about  750  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  class¬ 
ification  ;  and  he  bases  his  recommendations  respecting 
school  architecture  on  this  conclusion.  This  I  should 
regard  as  the  minimum  number  for  the  purpose,  if  I 
must  take  in  pupils  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  But  our  system  of  Grammar  Schools  includes 
pupils  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Within  this 
range,  I  consider  500  pupils  about  a  fair  average  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  classification,  and  a 
building  large  enough  to  accommodate  this  number  is 
my  standard  for  a  Grammar  School  organized  as  ours 
are.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  never  build  one  larger 
or  smaller ;  I  should  pay  a  proper  regard  to  other  con¬ 
siderations  in  every  particular  case  to  be  provided  for. 
But  this  would  be  my  standard,  all  variations  from  it 
being  considered  as  exceptions.  Now,  what  sort  of  a 
building  will  answer  this  purpose  l  I  answer,  a  building 
nearly  resembling  the  Chapman  School-house  in  propor¬ 
tions  and  capacity,  being  three  stories  high,  and  having 
ten  school-rooms ,  and  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  all  the 
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pupils  accommodated  in  tlic  school-rooms.  I  do  not 
name  the  Chapman  as  a  building  to  copy  in  all  details, 
nor  yet  in  architectural  taste,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a 
model  in  respect  to  beauty ;  but  I  refer  to  it  as  containing 
the  essential  accommodations  for  a  Boston  Grammar 
School.  We  may  take  pride  in  showing  strangers  an 
enormous  four-story  school-house,  as  evidence  of  our 
liberal  provisions  for  free  schools,  hut  we  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  our  substantial  educational  interests  for  the 
sake  of  any  such  gratification.  We  do  not  want  mere 
show  schools  :  we  want  real  educating  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  strenuously  advocated  the  policy 
of  large  schools,  according  to  the  extent  of  my  limited 
influence.  But  at  that  time  the  question  was  not 
between  schools  of  five  hundred  pupils  and  schools  of 
a  thousand,  under  one  head,  but  between  those  of 
two  or  three  hundred  and  those  of  five  hundred. 
W  liat  was  then  deemed  a  large  school  is  now  reck¬ 
oned  (with  us)  a  small  school.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  our  schools  to  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  pupils 
under  one  master  would  elevate  the  position  of  the 
master  and  secure  for  him  a  higher  salary,  —  a  very 
important  consideration  in  school  economy.  My  antici¬ 
pations  have  been  more  than  realized.  But  this  is  only 
an  incidental  advantage  of  large  schools,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  increase  the  size  of  schools  without  limit,  merely  to 
create  responsible  situations  for  principals.  Besides,  a 
Grammar  School  of  five  hundred,  with  the  Primary 
Schools  grouped  around  which  should  be  placed  under 
the  same  head,  is  as  large  as  is  desirable  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  one  principal. 


I  have  thus  protracted  the  discussion  of  this  topic, 
because  it  seems  to  me  a  topic  of  vital  importance,  and 
if  what  I  have  said  shall  lead  to  a  careful  consideration 
of  it  by  the  School  Board  and  the  City  Council,  my 
object  will  be  accomplished. 

I  now  pass  to  a  few  specific  recommendations  in 
respect  to  school  accommodations.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  a  very  large  Grammar  school-house  near 
the  foot  of  Dover  Street,  to  accommodate  the  surplus 
of  the  Quincy,  Brimmer  and  Dwight  Schools  for  boys, 
and  for  the  prospective  wants  of  that  section  of  the 
city.  The  plan  has  failed,  for  the  present  at  least,  for 
the  reason  that  the  surplus  of  pupils  does  not  justify 
an  outlay  of  §125,000.  In  the  mean  time  the  large 
branch  of  the  Quincy  School  remains  in  the  Old  Frank¬ 
lin  building,  not  enjoying  the  advantages  they  would  if 
they  were  in  the  main  building,  under  the  eye  of  the 
master  —  a  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
large-school  plan  which  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth. 
Instead  of  keeping  this  branch  out  in  the  cold  till  it 
shall  in  some  indefinite  future  grow  to  a  size  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  mammoth  building,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  feasible  course  to  organize  it  into  a  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  giving  it  a  master,  and  fitting  up  for  its 
permanent  use  the  spacious  and  substantial  building 
where  it  is  now  located.  The  location  is  convenient  and 
sufficiently  central.  The  building  is  good,  and  at  small 
expense  could  be  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils.  There  are  pupils 
enough  to  justify  this  step  at  the  present  time  ;  and 
by  adopting  this  plan  a  vast  saving  of  expense  would  be 
secured,  while  the  interests  of  education  in  the  large 
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view  of  the  subject,  would  be  better  served  than  by 
building  a  bouse  on  tlie  new  land,  as  proposed,  to 
accommodate  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  pupils. 

South  Boston,  too,  is  suffering  for  want  of  Grammar 
School  accommodations.  The  difficulty  is  that  nobody 
can  see  the  way  clear  to  put  up  one  of  the  great  build¬ 
ings.  As  soon  as  we  admit  the  superiority  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  sized  buildings,  the  problem  is  solved  at  once. 
The  number  of  boys  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  South 
Boston  exceeds  the  number  of  girls  by  about  500.  This 
is  just  the  proper  number  for  a  school.  What  hinders 
from  erecting  a  building  at  once  to  accommodate  this 
number  of  boys,  and  carving  out  a  new  district,  so  as  to 
relieve  all  the  existing  schools  l  But  if  the  people  of 
South  Boston  should  insist  upon  having  a  building  to 
match  the  last  erected  in  East  Boston,  their  children  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  relief,  and  when  the  build¬ 
ing  is  secured,  if  that  time  ever  comes,  they  will  not 
then  be  so  well  accommodated  as  they  would  be  with 
two  smaller  houses,  erected  successively  as  needed. 

Something  has  been  said  about  giving  up  the  present 
site  of  the  Wells  School,  which  is  in  all  respects  so 
desirable,  and  enlarging  the  district  by  taking  a  portion 
of  the  Hancock,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  of  the  largest  pattern.  I  sincerely  hope  this  project 
will  not  be  pressed.  The  present  location  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  district 
is  already  large  enough.  A  new  school-house  is  needed 
of  sufficient  size  to  seat  500  or  550  pupils.  Let  this  be 
furnished,  and  the  district  would  be  accommodated  as 
well  as  it  can  be. 
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Without  attempting  to  express  my  views  on  all  the 
cases  which  have  recently  come  up  for  consideration,  I 
will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  Grammar  School  accom¬ 
modations  with  a  word  concerning  the  Lyman.  Here 
again  the  idea  of  a  large  building  is  in  the  way.  Here 
are  450  pupils,  poorly  accommodated.  The  prospect 
of  increase  in  this  section  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
expense  of  a  building  for  900  or  1,000  pupils,  and  so 
nothing  is  done.  It  has  a  large  lot,  well  located,  and  if 
the  views  I  have  presented  are  the  right  views,  the 
interests  of  this  district  require  that  a  building  of  the 
size  of  the  Chapman,  with  some  architectural  improve¬ 
ments,  should  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
structure. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  six 
rooms  is  a  proper  standard  for  a  Primary  school-house 
suited  to  our  system.  I  regret  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  depart  from  it  in  the  plan  for  the  new 
building  on  East  Street.  The  three  additional  rooms 
occupy  space  needed  for  yard  room,  and  besides  they 
very  materially  injure  the  adjacent  school-house  ;  and 
then  there  were  already  twelve  Primary  school-rooms 
on  the  adjoining  lot,  making  twenty-one  in  all.  —  quite 
too  large  a  number,  in  my  judgment,  for  one  spot. 
I  regret  also  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  the  Hancock 
district,  involving  an  enormous  expenditure  in  proportion 
to  the  accommodations  realized,  and,  what  is  particularly 
undesirable,  involving  the  necessity  of  bringing  together 
on  one  spot  over  1,500  children  of  different  ages  and 
both  sexes.  As  it  is  too  late  to  change  the  plan,  I  refer 
to  it  only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  imitated 
elsewhere. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

I  feel  constrained  again  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Evening  Schools.  This  class  of  schools  is 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  such  persons  as  have  not 
acquired  a  competent  education,  and  yet  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  day  schools. 
That  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  this 
description  residing  in  this  city  does  not  admit  of  ques¬ 
tion.  We  know,  indeed,  from  reliable  statistics,  that  the 
attendance  at  the  public  and  private  schools  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
the  proper  school  age.  The  proportion  attending  the 
public  schools,  we  are  proud  to  say,  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  large  city  whatever.  This  fact  stands  out  as 
the  most  gratifying  distinction  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  affords  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence 
and  success.  But  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  reached 
the  ideal  standard  at  which  we  profess  to  aim.  The 
essentials  of  such  a  standard  are  that  the  public  schools 
should  be  good  enough  for  all,  free  to  all,  and  attended 
by  all  whose  education  is  not  otherwise  sufficiently 
provided  for.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  American 
system  of  free  schools,  which  had  its  origin  on  this  very 
spot,  is  that  it  undertakes,  at  the  public  expense,  to  put 
the  means  of  a  competent  education  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  We  profess  to  have  done  just  this  thing, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  our  professions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  for  we  shut  the  doors  of  our  schools 
against  no  child  of  the  proper  age  who  asks  admission, 
all  comers  being  welcome,  and  if  indigent,  supplied  with 
the  requisite  books.  But  in  another  sense  our  juofession 
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is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Practically,  we 
do  not  put  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of 
everybody  who  needs  it.  We  do  not  provide  the  means 
of  instruction  for  a  class  of  persons  from  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can¬ 
not  attend  a  day  school,  but  could  attend  a  school  kept 
in  the  evening  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  stork  in 
the  fable,  that  had  his  soup  served  in  a  plate,  by  the 
cunning  fox  who  invited  him  to  dinner,  was  practi¬ 
cally  not  served  at  all,  as  his  attenuated  mandibles  were 
not  adapted  to  that  mode  of  taking  food.  We  cannot 
say,  without  qualification,  that  we  have  put  the  means  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  everybody  until  we  not 
only  maintain  schools  enough,  but  schools  kept  open  at 
the  times  and  places  which  make  them  available.  It  is 
our  great  and  just  boast  that  we  plant  the  public  school 
at  the  door  of  every  child,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we 
actually  furnish  schools  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all. 
We  admit  that  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  proper 
education  of  all  youth,  but  for  the  practical  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  schools 
accessible  in  respect  to  time,  as  well  as  in  respect  to 
place.  To  determine  whether  education  is  in  the  reach 
of  all,  we  must  inquire  not  only  where  the  schools  are 
located,  but  also  when  they  are  kept  open. 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  subject  was  under  consid¬ 
eration,  those  who  aimed  to  narrow  the  limits  of  public 
education,  instead  of  enlarging  them,  objected  that  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  had  no  legal  right  to  provide  schools 
for  teaching  the  elementary  branches  to  pupils  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.  This  objection  has  been  wholly 
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removed  by  the  following  legislative  enactment:  (Gen¬ 
eral  Statutes,  chapter  38,  sections  7  and  8.) 

“  Section  7.  Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition 
to  the  schools  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  therein,  schools  for 
the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  may  determine 
the  term  or  terms  of  time  in  each  year,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  or 
evening  during  which  said  schools  shall  be  kept,  and  appropriate 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  thereof. 

“Section  8.  When  a  school  is  so  established,  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  the  same  superintendence  over  it  as  they  have 
over  other  schools  ;  and  shall  determine  what  branches  of  learning 
may  be  taught  therein.” 

This  provision  of  the  statutes  makes  the  legal  right 
of  the  city  to  establish  evening  schools  for  youth  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  clear  and  indisputable,  and  the 
School  Committee  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
branches  of  learning  to  be  taught  in  them,  without  any 
limitation  whatever.  The  real  question,  therefore,  and 
the  only  question  that  can  now  be  raised  respecting  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency.  Here,  possibly,  there  may  be  room 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  two 
considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  cover  substantially 
the  whole  question  of  expediency.  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  effect  which  evening  schools  would  have 
on  the  day  schools.  If  evening  schools  are  opened, 
would  not  the  cupidity  of  parents  lead  them  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  day  school,  and  put  them  to 
work,  leaving  them  to  the  evening  school  alone  for  their 
education  1  Possibly  there  might  be  the  disposition  to 
do  this  on  the  part  of  a  depraved  class  of  parents. 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  evil  may  be  guarded  against 
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by  proper  regulations  as  to  the  conditions  of  admission, 
none  under  the  age  of  fifteen  being  admitted,  except 
in  cases  of  pressing  need.  One  of  these  extreme  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation  a  while  ago,  may  be 
cited  as  an  illustration.  Here  was  a  bright,  active  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow.  He  was 
earning  twelve  dollars  a  wreek,  which  went  to  help  his 
mother  support  the  younger  children  of  the  family.  His 
mother  could  not  afford  to  give  up  this  income  and  send 
him  to  the  day  school.  She  wanted  a  good  free  evening- 
school  for  him.  The  boy  seemed  fully  to  comprehend 
the  situation,  and  he  desired  to  continue  his  work,  and 
eke  out  his  education  in  an  evening  school ;  but  in  all 
this  great  city  of  schools  there  was  no  evening  school 
suitable  for  that  brave,  bright  boy.  In  other  words,  our 
system  of  education  does  not  put  the  means  of  education 
practically  within  his  reach.  Now,  we  have  among  us 
a  class  of  persons,  including  both  children  and  adults, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  poverty,  cupidity,  neglect,  vice, 
or  crime  of  their  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  or  other 
causes,  have  been,  and  are,  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
schooling.  Our  day  schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  not 
adapted  to  meet  their  wants.  Unless  some  other  instru¬ 
mentality  is  employed  they  cannot  be  reached.  The 
question  is,  shall  this  element  of  ignorance,  with  all  its 
attendant  train  of  evils,  be  permitted  to  exist  and  per¬ 
petuate  itself,  or  shall  it  be  cast  out,  and  wholesome 
education  substituted  for  it?  And  shall  we  hesitate  to 
do  this  evident  tangible  good,  lest  we  may,  by  a  bare 
possibility,  diminish  in  some  small  degree  the  amount 
of  good  we  are  elsewhere  accomplishing  ?  For  myself, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  judicious 
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provision  for  evening  schools  would  ontweigli  its  neces¬ 
sary  evils  a  hundred  fold.  And  this  opinion  is  justified, 
I  think,  not  only  by  the  abstract  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  probable  operation  of  the  proposed  schools, 
but  by  the  experiments  already  made  in  other  cities.  In 
a  majority  of  the  first-class  cities  of  the  country,  evening- 
schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  to  their  utility,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  superintendents  of  schools  who 
have  observed  their  practical  working.  The  following 
are  samples  of  a  mass  of  testimony  in  their  favor  which 
might  be  cited  from  similar  authorities. 

Superintendent  Randall,  of  New  York,  says :  “  I  can 
conceive  of  no  agency  within  the  compass  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  capable  of  securing  more  valuable  results 
to  a  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  precluded  by  their  occu¬ 
pations  from  daily  instruction,  than  these  evening  schools, 
properly  organized  and  judiciously  conducted.” 

Superintendent  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  says :  “  When 
we  recollect  that  these  schools  have  supplied  instruction 
to  a  class  of  persons  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
education,  and  who,  but  for  these,  would  perhaps  have 
been  spending  their  evenings  in  idleness,  vicious  indul¬ 
gences,  crime  and  disgrace,  then  it  is  that  Ave  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  appreciate  this  instrumentality  as  a  means  of 
good  to  the  individual  recipients  of  its  provisions,  nor 
less  a  benefit  to  the  community  in  the  prevention  of  evil 
consequent  upon  ignorance,  and  in  promoting  knoA\dedge 
and  virtue.” 

Superintendent  Divoll,  of  St.  Louis,  says :  “  Such 
industry  and  proficiency  (as  had  been  reported)  on  the 
part  of  young  persons  avIio  are  denied  the  privileges  of 
the  day  schools,  and  AA’hose  regular  employment  during 
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the  day  leaves  them  no  leisure  time  except  evenings, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.” 

Superintendent  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  says  :  “  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  action  (increased  appropriation  for  these 
schools)  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  schools,  last 
winter,  were  filled  with  eager  and  attentive  pupils,  some 
of  whom  were  forty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The 
universal  testimony  of  the  teachers  was  favorable  to  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  those  in  attendance. 

I  find  nowhere  any  complaint  against  evening  schools 
on  the  ground  of  their  interference  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  day  schools.  But  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
where  good  evening  schools  are  opened,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils,  old  enough  to  engage  in  some  indus¬ 
trial  occupation,  would  depend  on  these  for  finishing 
their  schooling,  rather  than  continue  in  the  day  schools. 
And  I  maintain  that  this  result  would  not  be  undesira¬ 
ble, —  that  it  might  even  be  a  positive  advantage,  as 
the  few  pupils  who  might  feel  obliged  to  adopt  this 
course,  under  proper  restrictions,  might  thus  secure  the 
education  they  need  at  less  expense  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  the  means  of  their  support,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  community. 
The  interests  of  the  day  schools  do  not,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  stand  in  the  way  of  evening  schools. 

The  other  consideration  which  concerns  the  question 
of  establishing  evening  schools  at  the  public  expense,  is 
the  fact  that  several  evening  schools  have  been  already 
provided  by  benevolent  associations.  These  charity 
evening  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  I  cheerfully  admit  they  have  done  much  good. 
The  benevolent  and  public  spirited  persons,  by  whose 
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labors  and  contributions  they  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  They  have  had 
ample  time  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  the  charity 
system  of  supporting  and  conducting  this  class  of  schools, 
and  now  they  themselves,  certainly  some  of  them  who 
have  labored  longest  in  this  enterprise,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  accomplish  all  that  is 
required,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  municipal 
action.  The  charity  system  claims  one  and  only  one 
advantage  over  the  public  system  as  applied  to  evening 
schools,  and  that  is  the  element  of  love  and  sympathy 
which  the  volunteer  teachers  bring  to  the  work  of 
instructing  the  peculiar  class  of  pupils  of  which  these 
schools  are  mainly  composed.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  all  the  wants  of  such  evening  schools  as  this 
community  ought  to  provide.  We  need  a  system  of 
classified  evening  schools  of  various  grades,  taught  by 
teachers  of  experience  and  skill  of  a  high  order ;  such 
experience  and  skill  as  can  be  secured  only  by  a 
proper  compensation.  Such  a  system  we  cannot  expect 
to  have  unless  it  is  established  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  Entertaining  such  views  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Board  will,  at  an 
early  day,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  put 
in  operation  a  system  of  evening  schools,  fully  adequate 
to  the  educational  wants  of  the  city,  which  are  not 
already  supplied  by  existing  institutions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public.  Schools. 


March,  18G6. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  February,  1866. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns,  February,  1866. 
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119 

560 

. 

560 

523 

37 

92.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

... 

Prescott. . 

492 

32 

246 

220 

466 

436 

30 

92.0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

Quincy  . . . 

463 

406 

915 

915 

853 

62 

93.0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

13 

... 

Wells  .... 

266 

262 

. 

537 

537 

511 

26 

95.0 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

8 

... 

Winthrop . 

78S 

565 

. 

873 

873 

804 

69 

92.0 

1 

-• 

•  • 

5 

12 

1 

8,020  6,596 

7,239 

1 

6,996 

14,235 

13,511  724 
| 

94.6121 
av.  1 

14 

861 

196 

11 

45 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns ,  February,  1866. 


Districts. 

X 

O 

o 

GC 

Average 

Whole  Number. 

O  3 
c 

<  § 

< 

Average 

Absence. 

Ter  cent,  of 

Attendance. 

Between 

5  &  8  years. 

.  ? 

O  ?3 
>  O 

O  >» 
00 

Whole  No. 

at  date. 

Boys. 

Girls.  [ 

Total. 

Adams . 

8 

242 

169: 

411 

375 

36 

90-5 

250 

154 

404 

Bigelow . 

13 

346 

333 

679 

610 

69 

89-3 

390 

266 

656 

Bowditch . 

10 

214 

226 

440 

402 

38 

91-3 

290 

156 

446 

Bowdoin . 

8 

180 

227! 

407 

380 

27 

92-5 

247 

181 

428 

Boylston . 

14 

338 

294! 

632 

584 

48 

91-1 

512 

122 

634 

Brimmer. - - 

16 

410 

4421 

852 

776 

76 

90-5 

563 

312 

875 

Chapman . 

10 

266 

194 

460 

424 

36 

91-1 

266 

140 

406 

Dwight . 

6 

141 

154 

295 

263 

32 

89-0 

195 

113 

308 

Eliot . 

17 

439 

323 

762 

691 

71 

90-6 

502 

293 

795 

Everett . 

10 

268 

227 

495 

437 

58 

87-6 

316 

193 

509 

Franklin . 

17 

423 

419 

842 

750 

92 

88-4 

561 

327 

888 

Hancock . 

19 

353 

551 

904 

840 

64 

92-6 

577 

337 

914 

Lawrence . 

17 

620 

356 

976 

895 

81 

91-2 

693 

333 

1,026 

Lincoln . 

13 

404 

274 

678 

610 

68 

89-5 

429 

227 

656 

Lyman . 

10 

330 

150 

480 

446 

34 

91-0 

311 

183 

494 

Mayhew . 

10 

269 

214 

483 

434 

49 

89-5 

314 

198 

512 

Phillips . 

9 

246 

131 

377 

333 

44 

87-2 

198 

204 

402 

Prescott . 

7 

195 

140 

335 

284 

51 

83-7 

237 

117 

354 

Quincy . 

17 

399 

384 

783 

709 

74 

89-6 

469 

335 

804 

WeRs . 

15 

300 

334 

640 

592 

48 

92-5 

440 

225 

665 

Winthrop . 

14 

324 

306 

630 

581 

49 

91-6 

426 

241 

667 

Normal,  Pr.. . 

3 

62 

56 

118 

107 

11 

90-6 

92 

40 

132 

160 

6,775 

i  5,904 

12,679 

11,523 

1,156 

90-0 

8,278 

4,697 

12,975 

1 

av. 

! 

46 


Table  showing  the  number  of  Primary  Pupils  admitted  to  each  Grammar 
School  in  February ;  and ,  also ,  the  whole  number  of  Pupils  belonging  to 
each  Grammar  School  on  the  15th  of  March. 


Schools. 

Admitted  February,  1866, 
from  Primary  Schools. 

Whole  Number 
belonging  Mar.  15,  1866. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams . 

52 

35 

87 

373 

297 

670 

Bigelow . 

52 

48 

100 

539 

465 

1,004 

Bowrlitoh . 

109 

109 

1  044 

1  044 

Bowel  oin . 

60 

60 

575 

575 

69 

69 

634 

634 

Brimmer . 

95 

95 

870 

870 

Chapman . 

30 

28 

58 

278 

259 

537 

60 

60 

708 

70S 

85 

85 

750 

750 

61 

61 

763 

763 

90 

90 

815 

815 

136 

136 

999 

999 

Lawrence . 

98 

58 

156 

725 

359 

1,084 

Lincoln . . . . . 

46 

44 

90 

410 

325 

735 

Lyman . 

32 

24 

56 

316 

184 

500 

46 

46 

537 

537 

69 

69 

631 

631 

Prescott . 

10 

4 

14 

263 

223 

486 

149 

149 

1,047 

1,047 

Wells . 

73 

73 

592 

592 

123 

123 

961 

961 

824 

962 

1,786 

7,447 

8,495 

15,942 

❖ 


